manufacturers in the city. They treated him as a
changeling, at meals they gave him the smallest portions
of food. The uncle often talked of taking him into
partnership, and he began to go out with a young woman
of his own race. But as the years passed it became evi-
dent that the talk was only a bait to induce him to
work for the firm for smaller wages. He had left his
relatives, he had starved for a year and his girl had
dropped him. Then he had joined the water-softener
firm and within three weeks had broken all records for
salesmanship. After that they had made him supervisor,
and now his future was assured.
Victor was a fanatical individualist and he had an
almost morbid hatred of religion. "It's messy, Stelling,
it's messy," he would say to me if I mentioned it to him;
to the end he always called me by my surname. Maurice
once persuaded him to go to the Haven on a Sundasy
evening. When I asked him next day what he thought
of it he wrinkled up his face. "Still, the Bishop's a
personality," he relented, seeing my expression of dis-
appointment. He had just taken to driving and bought
an old car, and it was through finding a copy of The
Rainbow in a pocket of it that I was introduced to
D. H. Lawrence. Lawrence was one of his heroes, and
so were Anatole France and Bernard Shaw, and I
borrowed most of their books from him and took them
home. But he was strangely critical of my acquired
enthusiasms. "When you know that you know nothing,
Stelling, then you will know something," he said. He
couldn't take me for granted as a girl of eighteen. It
seemed sometimes as if he almost resented my age*